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Jock Macdonald, Canadian, 1897-1960 
The White Bird, 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario 
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J.M.W. Turner, British, 1775-1851 
Richmond Bridge, Yorkshire (detail) 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario 
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watercolour some noble aspect of nature. Girtin worked on 
cartridge papers with a warm tone. Because of his careful 
use of blues in the picture, the untouched paper looks white. 
Turner moved gradually away from representation and more 
and more into impressionism because of his passion for light. 
He used every device possible — opaque white, sponging, 
wiping, scraping and rubbing — to try to express its effects. 


WATERCOLOUR PAINTING IN CHINA AND JAPAN 


The approach to painting in the Far East is entirely differ- 
ent. There, people write and paint with the brush. In 
Chinese the same symbol is used for writing and painting. 


Enormous control is required to form the great numbers of 
characters, and writing or calligraphy is an art in itself. 
Each character has a meaning like A or B to us, but it is an 
art to form the character well. The strokes learned in 
writing the characters carry over into painting. 


Other qualities in painting — such as light and shade and 
solid form are less important to the Chinese. 


The respect with which the Chinese treated painting and 
calligraphy is shown by the fact that they considered them 
necessary accomplishments for a gentleman. The abilityto 
handle the brush was one of the marks of a gentleman! Of 
course, he was also expected to be good at charioteering, 
mathematics, etc., but this leads off the subject. 
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Section of a handscroll landscape entitled 'Nan Yu', 
ink on paper, by T'ang Yin (1479-1523), Ming Dynasty 
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When it comes to painting a picture, the scene is in the 

artist's mind before he begins to paint. He has stored up in 
his memory what he needs. He has the technique to set it 
down. He mayuse only black ink and water on silk or paper. 


The artist is not going to represent what is in front of him. 
He is more likely to try to capture a feeling he had about a 
particular scene. In that way he avoids one of the common 
pitfalls of western artists — that of "finishing off" a picture 
and ending up with unnecessary detail. 


WATERCOLOUR PAINTING IN CANADA 


In Canada, the artists who painted the first watercolours, 
as we understand the term, either served in the British 
army or were attached to an expedition. Thomas Davies, an 
officer, was obviously attracted by many of the scenes he saw. 
He has left us some of the best of the early watercolours. 


The contemporary scene is too wide and varied for it to be 
more than mentioned here. Suffice it to say, there is a very 
vigorous group who work in the medium, whose pictures can 
usually be seen at the exhibitions of the Canadian Society of 
Painters in Watercolour. This society ''fosters and pro- 
motes the art of watercolour painting in Canada", which it 
does mainly by holding a large annual exhibition. The pre- 
sent exhibition is the 41st. Many artists have moved away 
from pure watercolour and use acrylic colours, either wet 
like watercolour, or solid. Some uSe tempera or egg 
tempera. Collage, rubber cement, inks, watercolour as 
monotypes, are all possibilities that may be tried. 
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Carl Schaefer, Canadian, 1903- 
Field Edge and the Plain 
Collection of Hart House, University of Toronto 
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Carl Schaefer, Canadian, 1903- 
View of Norwich, Vermont 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario 


During the years of the Second World War some very good 
watercolours were produced. Some of the outstanding 
artists of that period and later were Comfort, Schaefer, 
Forster, Ogilvie, Pepper and Jock Macdonald. Milne, how- 
ever, remains the master of the medium. 


Students studying watercolour should be able to see work of 
a high standard done in the medium. Visits are not very 
difficult to arrange. There are to start with: 


Royal Ontario Museum — Chinese and Japanese paintings 
Canadiana Gallery — Early Canadian watercolours etc. 
Art Gallery of Ontario — Permanent Collection 


Toronto Public Library — Early sketches of Toronto — 
(Toronto Room) many of them in watercolour 


The commercial galleries in Toronto often have one-man 
shows of watercolours. 


Exhibitions of watercolours may be received on loan from 
The Art Institute of Ontario, 

643 Yonge Street, 

Toronto 1A, Ontario. 
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David B. Milne, Canadian, 1882-1953 


Church, Tree and House 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario 


THE CLASSROOM 


For a group of people working in watercolour you need to 
have in the classroom — 
a sink, 
jars for water, 
drawing boards, 
objects for still-life (cups, crocks, 
tea-pot, bottles, fruit or books), 
chairs and desks or tables, 
two stands or tables for still-life, 
pencil sharpener, 
adjustable standing lamp, 
and paper towels. 


Each member of the group should bring — 

two brushes (one, size 13; one, size 6) 
Japanese brushes are reasonable in price 
though red sable are firmer. 

paper — newsprint pad at least 12" by 18", 
2 or 3 sheets of heavy cartridge paper 

OR 2 or 3 sheets of watercolour paper 

OR sketch book of watercolour paper, 
not less than 12" by 18". 

colours in pans or tubes; 6 to 8 colours are 
sufficient, if chosen so that you have two 
each of red, yellow, and blue with perhaps 
one black and one green. There is a detailed 
list on page 18. 

pan for mixing colours — sponge 

pencil or charcoal 

thumb tacks and eraser 

gummed tape for stretching 


Brushes 


Sable 
> ot Japanese brushes 
Note 2 or ls 
No. & 


eee Nowe 


Hog's Hair 
ee (a stiff brush) 
Round No.& 

Camels Hair Brush 


(useful for washes) 
No.4 


Suggestions for Still-life Groupings 
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BROGE DURE 


Depending on the size of the class, one or two still-life 

groups should be set up, so that everyone working can be 
within 8 feet of one of the still-life groups. For classes of 
beginners, the still-life groups should be extremely simple 
— two or three objects only. Plants or flowers should be 
kept till later. Pieces of textiles are also useful for back- 

grounds. 


The lighting of the still-life group is extremely important. 
Good arrangement of the lighting can show up the most 
commonplace objects in a dramatic way. 


STRETCHING THE PAPER 


This is an important operation and needs a good deal of 
practice. The object is to have your paper dry flat without 
any hills or valleys when the painting is finished and dry. 


Heavy papers (over 140 lbs.), strathmore boards, David 
Cox paper and Japanese papers do not need to be stretched. 


A good way to stretch paper is to use a stretcher, as for 
canvas. The paper must overhang the stretcher by at least 
an inch on each side — more would be better. 


Lay the paper on the stretcher right side up (that is the 
watermark is towards you, as you can see when you hold the 
paper against the light). Soakthe paper with brush or sponge. 
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Stretching the Paper 


nb 


Start by pinning the paper at the back, pulling gently to make 
it tight. Begin with a thumb tack in the middle of each side 

and work towards the corner. You may have to cut a piece 

out of each corner to avoid creasing, or you may fold them. 
Allow the paper to dry. It should be as tight as a drum. 


You may like to soak your paper by putting it in the bath. 
These methods may be varied to suit yourself. 


If your paper is a smaller sheet, lay it on a drawing board. 
Wet it. Fasten it along the edges with gummed tape, pulling 
gently. This is usually satisfactory, but, if it does not hold, 
staples or thumb tacks may be added for reinforcement. 


TECHNIQUE 


Broadly speaking, there are two methods of painting in pure 
watercolour — the wet and the dry. The dry method con- 
sists of using the paper dry (after stretching) and laying 
on washes in areas. The paint will not spread. 


The wet method is, of course, to work on the paper before it 
dries (after stretching) or wetting it again if that is neces- 
sary. This is a much harder method to manage. If the 
paper is too wet, any colour you put on will spread right out 
and practically disappear though ''scoring" around areas 
with the point of the brush handle will help to stop it. You 
need ''controlled wetness'' — in which some spreading will 
take place, but not all the colour will be lost. It is helpful 
to work with the drawing board sloping. Extra water then 
runs to the bottom, the top half of the picture can be worked 
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David B. Milne, Canadian, 1882-1953 
Orchis and Arum (detail) 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario 


on first, and by the time you come to the bottom half, it 
should be about ready. 


The wet method is the more preferable one. It is much 
more exciting. The wetness has a way of pulling colour 
together and unifying the picture. 


A sheet of damp blotting paper underneath the paper will 
slow down the drying and give you more time. 


EXERCISES 


There are a few exercises you can try which will give you 
some idea how watercolour will behave. Arrange your 
paper with six squares, ruled out with pencil and ruler. 


Fill in the first square with a good flat wash of one colour, 
put on dry paper. Mix up plenty of colour with water so that 
there will easily be enough to cover the square. See how it 
dries. If it comes out flat, proceed to the next square and 
try a graded wash from dark at the top to light at the bottom. 
If your flat wash is streaky, do another. 


Now lay flat washes on two or three of the other squares. 
Work on them if possible while wet with different kinds of 
brush strokes or dabs, or strokes with pen and ink. You 
can also try scratching out. 


Complete at least eighteen squares of these exercises with 
some kind of wash underneath, some kind of stroke laid on 


above or any texture you can think of. 
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EXERCISES 


Pen and Ink 
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EXERCISES 


Strokes on Dry Paper 


Rubber Cement 
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EXERCISES 


Strokes on Wet Paper 


EXERCISES 


On Wet Paper 


EXERCISES 


Combined 


EXERCISES 


Scratching 


Experiments With Washes 


You should be ready now for the still-life. 


You should not expect to make a finished picture the first 
time. 


Begin with newsprint—several sheets of it. Take your small 
brush and draw with it (using black paint and water) around 
the outline of the objects, without using pencil first. Later, 
perhaps, you could try the same thing on a wet ground. 
When you have done one of these brush drawings that you like, 
you should go on to colour. 


BEGINNING TO USE COLOUR 


Before you mix any colours, have a look at the Milne re- 
productions. See how colour is used richly in certain areas, 
and how certain areas are left almost empty. There is no 
need to fill every part with detail. Remember the value of 
empty spaces in Chinese work. 


Now look at the objects in front of you. One may be dark, 
one may be strongly coloured and one may be almost with- 
out colour. 


Draw an outline of the objects in pencil or charcoal, but 
don't work for great exactness. Do as little rubbing out as 
you can. 


Mix acolour as true as you can for one of the objects, 
enough for the area you are going to cover. Lay it on and 


leave it to dry. Go onto the next colour. In this way, paint 
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Waterfowls in a Lotus Pond by Tawaraya Sotatsu 
(act. early seventeenth century) 
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in each of the objects, trying to get the colour close the first 
time. When they are all painted in and dry, step back and 
have a good look. 


Now ask yourself a few questions. 

— Do you like the way the objects have turned out? 

— Should any more colour be added? 

— Would it be possible to use your study and make it into a 
complete picture ? 


Often it is possible to make a complete picture from a study 


of objects by the simple device of suggesting the edge of a 
table or a curtain. 


Monochrome 


A good way for the beginner towork is in monochrome (i.e., 
one colour). You can use black from full strength through 
grey to the palest washes, or a good red such as Venetian 
red. This method may be used, whatever the colour of the 
still-life objects. The study becomes a study of tones. 


There is another way of simplifying the picture, that is, by 
having the objects in the still-life of one colour. Put a red 
apple on a red piece of cloth with a red jug. It is not really 
a monochrome effect because you may have to mix other 
colours in with some of your reds. However, it will help 
you to see colour. You have to look hard to decide how one 
red differs from another. 
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Jock Macdonald, Canadian, 1897-1960 
Russian Fantasy 
Collection of the Art Gallery of Ontario 
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OUTDOOR SKETCHING 


Sketching out of doors is a very pleasant occupation, but 
there are hazards which make it difficult to get as much 
work done as you might expect. 


It is possible to buy a great deal of elaborate equipment for 
sketching. What you really need are the following: 

Covered jar for clean water 

Small container to work from 

Six or eight colours from suggested list (page 18) 

Two or three brushes 

Pan for mixing 

Pad or block of watercolour paper 

(12" x 18" approximately) 

Collapsible stool to sit on 

Pencils or charcoal for drawing 

Newsprint pad for quick pencil sketches. 


Most of these things will go into a shopping bag. As soon as 
you reach the place, choose the first scene that offers any 
possibilities at all. Make a few pencil sketches quickly. 
These will show you whether the subject you've chosen has 
enough interest. If it has, make an outline drawing on your 
watercolour pad and then begin laying in colour. 


Cloud effects and weather change very quickly in Ontario. 
It's better, perhaps, to paint the whole sky in and leave it 

before it changes too much. Then continue with the rest of 
the scene. 


If the light changes too much, put the first sketch aside and 
begin another. 
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Watercolour by Bert Wreford 


In general, it's not necessary to finish the picture on the 
spot. It can be finished later indoors or simply kept as in- 
formation to use in other pictures. But if it's a real failure 
tear it up! 


People and animals add interest to a picture. Animals being 
unfamiliar to most of us are particularly hard, too hard for 
the beginner. Even a professional painter might find that 
by the time he had brought his things from the car and set 
them up, the cows, which had been in a very good position 
earlier, will be a good half-mile away. 


If you want studies of animals you should do them as draw- 
ings only and not attempt them in watercolour. However, 
if you can handle watercolour well enough to put them in as 
part of the scene, without changes or overworking, they will 
add to the interest. 


LIGHT AND DARK 


The white areas of your picture are the most valuable parts 
— that is, if you are painting in pure watercolour and not 

going to use solid colour or gouache. You must take great 

care of them. 


Try an exercise something like the one on page 8. The fea- 
tures of the landscape may be altered to suit yourself. 


Draw an outline in pencil around all the different objects, 
leaving out details. 
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Watercolour by Bert Wreford 


Make sure you know which parts are to remain white. Be 
very, very careful to keep them so. In this exercise don't 
bother too much about colours. You are more concerned 
with tones. 


Mix a little grey or blue colour in plenty of water for the 
lightest tone. With the paper dry, go ahead and lay a flat 
wash in all the places where the lightest tone is to go. 


Next, with more paint and less water, mix a middle tone. 
You can try it out on another sheet of paper to see if it is 
the right shade. Then fill in the areas which require the 
middle tone. 


The darkest tone should next be mixed, using black and blue 
or black and brown, and the sketch completed. 


This method is called working from light to dark. Some 
artists prefer to work the other way, from dark to light. 


PPA IS 


Losing the clean appearance of your watercolour is one of 
the greatest dangers. Let's see how this can be avoided. 


It often comes about because not enough colour has been 
mixed and you run out of it in the middle of an area. Then 
you have to stop and mix up some more. In the meantime 
the wash you put on has dried. When the new colour goes on 
there will be streaky patches where they join. This can 
probably be sponged away. 
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Overworking also gives a dirty appearance. You may lay on 
a wash and decide it is the wrong colour. Instead of waiting 
for it to dry, you try to change it right away and it becomes 
a dirty, scrubbed up area. If the paper has not been rubbed 
too much you maybe able to sponge it cleanagain. If it has, 
you may have to introduce solid colour. 


Care must be taken that the darkest parts of the picture do 
not lose their transparency or they will appear muddy. 


CHILDREN'S ART CLASSES 


Children's art classes should be conducted as freely as pos- 
sible. Not too much instruction should be given. The child- 
ren should have every opportunity to discover things for 
themselves. 


A good routine for giving out supplies has to be established 
at the beginning. It is necessary also to have a routine for 

tidying up at the end of the period, getting the brushes back 
and put away clean, for instance. Allow about ten minutes 

for this. 


Plentiful supplies of cheap materials are needed. Brushes 
should be large (small children cannot manage detail), 
paper should be the cheapest (newsprint) , but old newspapers 
or brown paper may be used too, either for trying out the 
colours or as a surface on which to work — see Picasso's 
collages. Brown paper is good for a mural. 


Dry tempera colours are cheaper than jars of tempera. 
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The teacher's role is to get work started. Perhaps reading 
part of a story will give the class the ideas they need, per- 
haps playing a record or describing some incident to them. 


Young children should be given brush, paper and colour and 
encouraged to go ahead. 


For varying the interest, it's possible to combine collage 
with the painting — either bits of construction paper or bits 
of material pasted on. Glitter can be very successful. 


Towards the end of the period it's worth picking out some of 
the work and putting it up so that the whole class can See it. 
Praise the good things in the paintings and have the class 
discuss them. 


For use in children's programs the Youth and Recreation 

Branch provides, in the Playground Activities Series, Art 
and Crafts as well as other material for children's art 
programs. 


MATERIALS 


Papers 


Handmade papers, made of linen rags, are considered the 
best. They are marked by watermarks, which can be seen 
when the paper is held against the light. If the watermark 

is facing you it is the right side. The texture of these papers 
adds a great deal to the appearance of the finished water- 
colour. Many of them may be used on either side. 
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Their whiteness gives a brilliance to the painting. 


The different textures are — hot pressed or smooth, cold 
pressed or medium-grained, and rough. 


The names of some rag papers are: 
English paper — Whatman (not available at present) 
— Royal Water Colour Society 
— Saunders 
— Arnold 
— J.B. Green 


Italian paper — Fabriano 


French paper — D'Arche 


There are also machine-made papers which are quite good— 
like Harmony and Florentine. 


For those who prefer a toned surface to the extreme bright- 
ness of the white papers, there are David Cox and De Wint 
papers. 


Paper comes in the following sizes: 
Royal 19" x 24" 
Super-royal 193" x 27" 
Imperial 22" x 30" 
Elephant 23" x 28" 

Double elephant 263" x 40" 
Antiquarium 31" x 53" 


It is graded according to the weight of a quire — Imperial 
size. Thus, 72 1bs. would be a very thin paper, 90 lbs. 
intermediate, and 140 lbs. fairly heavy. A few kinds go up 
to 250 and 400 lbs. 
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Papers up to 140 lbs. in weight need to be stretched. 


Other papers which may be used are heavy cartridge and 
Strathmore boards (grey mill-board is good for gouache). 
There are some excellent Japanese papers which are hand- 
made from parts of the mulberry. They are very tought but 
may have to be worked on very lightly so as not to roughen 
the surface. Always wet them first. Torinoko and 
Kikuban are two good Japanese papers. 


Papers known as "'rice'' papers crumble too easily to be very 
satisfactory. 


It is better if watercolour papers are not stored rolled up. 
Keep them in a drawer flat or portfolio to prevent creasing. 


Sketch Blocks 


For working outdoors, blocks of watercolour paper are very 
handy. The blocks have 12 or 24 sheets of paper held at the 
edges to solid cardboards at the back. A heavy paper on a 
block should be quite satisfactory. The thin papers still 
buckle and don't dry flat. 


Watercolours on buckled paper don't look well in exhibitions. 


Some pads of Harmony or Florentine paper are satisfactory. 
The paper is heavier and buckling is very slight. 
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Colours 


Tubes or pans of colour may be used. Tubes suit people 
who paint in a large way, using whole sheets and generous 
washes of colour. 


The list below is of colours sufficiently permanent to use if 
made by a reliable firm. Remember you only need eight. 


SUGGESTED PALETTE 
WHITES: Chinese White 
(leave out in trans- 


parent watercolour) 


YELLOWS: Yellow Ochre 


Cadmium Yellow Pale Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow 
Naples Yellow Yellow Ochre 


Cadmium Orange 
Raw Sienna 
Burnt Sienna Burnt Sienna 


REDS: Cadmium Scarlet Cadmium Scarlet 
Vermilion (darkens 
in direct sunlight) 
Rose Madder and Rose Madder 
Alizarin (these are 
similar and either 
one may be used) 
Venetian Red 
Indian Red 
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SUGGESTED PALETTE 


BLUES: Ultramarine Ultramarine 
Cobalt Blue Cobalt Blue 
Cerulean Blue 


GREENS: Cobalt Green Cobalt Green (greens 
Viridian may be obtained by 
mixing) 


BLACKS: Lamp Black 
Ivory Black Ivory Black 


OTHER MEDIUMS 


Gouache 

This is really solid watercolour. The pigments are ground 
in the same medium as watercolour but made opaque by the 
addition of white or some inert substance. 


Good quality show-card colours are often used. 


Coloured papers, or grounds, are better than white papers. 
The white areas are obtained by using solid white. 


In general, start the painting thinly (using lots of water), 
then work more solidly. White and light areas should be 


quite thick, but not too thick as there is a danger of cracking. 


Distilled water is recommended for artists using gouache 
and watercolour. 
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Tempera 


This is the name given to good quality show-card colours. 

The colour is combined with a gum-and-water or glue-size 

medium, and is fairly solid. It will dry flat, if mixed with 
water, to about the consistency of condensed milk, but may 
be used in a transparent way, too, like watercolour. 


Distemper 


This is a method of mixing the dry pigment with size and 
water. It is used a good deal for scenery. Colours are 
much lighter when they dry. 


True Tempera 


This is a kind of painting that employs an emulsion — that is, 
a stable mixture of oil and water which becomes insoluble 
when the water dries. True tempera should be painted on 
rigid panels, coated with gesso. It dries rapidly and gives 
very brilliant colours. 


The yolk of one egg mixed with two small teaspoonsful (about 
1/3 oz.) of water and a drop of vinegar makes a good medium, 
but there are many other combinations. 


The preparation of the panel is important. Wood or masonite 
may be used. Sandpaper it first, then apply size. 
Prepared gesso may be bought and should be applied to 
both sides. When it is dry the side to be used should be 
sandpapered with fine sandpaper to a smooth polished 
surface. 
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True tempera may be bought in tubes. Remember jars of 
tempera are really show-card colours. 


Inks 


Coloured inks are very useful where great brilliance of 
colour is required — such as in display work. Don't use 
them for work of a permanent nature. 


Monotype 


Monotype is a method of making one unique print by painting 
on a Sheet of glass, laying paper over it, and getting an im- 
pression by rubbing the back of the paper. 


Transparent watercolours are not satisfactory for monotypes. 
They are too thin and watery. 


Gouache, or water-based printing inks, can be used. 
Finger-paint, though of a doubtful permanency, can be used. 


Perhaps the best thing is to make a binder which will make 
watercolour thicker and slow down its drying so that it be- 
comes a satisfactory medium for monotype. 


A binder, recommended by Dwight Kirsch, is made as follows: 
3 parts boiled cornstarch (or laundry starch) 
1 part of glycerin 
1 part of clear honey 
Mix these together well by stirring or shaking. You need to 
add some preservative if the medium is to be kept for several 
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days. Add 3 or 4 drops of carbolic acid (or phenol) as a 
preservative. The consistency of the binder should be about 
that of a slightly runny jelly. 


Another binder is: 

3 parts boiled cornstarch 

1 part honey 

1 teaspoon salad oil (Mazola) to each print 
Add the oil, one drop at a time, while stirring, Shake well. 
Add phenol as before to preserve the medium. 


Starch medium, added to tubes of watercolour, will slow 
down the drying on the glass and offers great possibilities. 


Acrylic Colours 


This is the medium that has revolutionized painting in recent 
years. 


Advantages — It may be used on any non-greasy surface, and 
can be rolled up without cracking. 


It may be used thickly with the palette knife or diluted with 
water and used like wet watercolour. 


There is also a medium, (with matte or glossy finish), with 
which it can be mixed, for flat coats for covering areas. 


Drawbacks — When the colours are spread out on the palette 
they dry quickly. This may be delayed by spraying over 
with water. 

Streakiness — Acrylic is excellent in bold effects of the pal- 


ette knife or brush, and good in effects of wet watercolour. 
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But there is a state in between solid and wet where it is apt 
to be streaky. 


Finished paintings may be varnished with a matte or glossy 
varnish. 


Casein 


This is a difficult medium, and is not a good substitute for 
watercolour because of its cloudiness. 


CARE AND PRESENTATION OF WATERCOLOURS 


The chief dangers to watercolours are dampness which 
causes mould, and the direct rays of the sun. If a painting 
is exposed to sunlight for a long period, some of the colours 
will fade. Artificial light does not have this effect. 


Watercolours should be stored flat. A portfolio or a large 
drawer will do very well. They should also be protected 
from dust. 


The finished watercolour, if it is being sent in to an ex- 
hibition where it will be looked at by perhaps, some very 
unsympathetic jurors, must be presented in a way that will 
set it off to the best advantage. Usually it should be matted 
and framed. 
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Watercolour by Bert Wreford 
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It is not possible to do an ideal job for every picture sent to 
an exhibition. However, here are some general suggestions: 
— The mat has two main advantages. It gives the picture 
"room to breathe''—that is, the picture doesn't look crowded, 
pressed up close against the frame. It also keeps the pic- 
ture from touching the glass. Mould may form on the water- 
colour if it is in contact with the glass. 


Mats should be of a light neutral colour (white, light grey 
or beige) which goes well with the picture. 


Frames should be narrow and simple. They are to set off 
the picture not to attract attention. Gold, silver, natural 
wood, black or light coloured gesso are all possible finishes, 
but the finish must harmonize with the picture. 


Watercolours need not be varnished. The glass gives them 
a good deal of protection. 


Some people think the picture should be made air-tight at 
the back by closing up all gaps with gummed paper. A little 
Space, however, should be left open, for air to get in. 


MOUNTING 


A good way to repair a tear in light paper is by mounting it 
on card-board. Wet the back. Apply library paste gener- 
ously over the back and over the surface of the card-board, 
removing all lumps. After laying a clean sheet of paper 
over your watercolour, press down with your hands or a 
roller. Later a sheet of paper should be pasted to the back 
of the card-board to prevent warping. Do not use rubber 
cement. 
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CLEANING 


Dirt on the surface of a watercolour can be removed by an 
art gum or kneaded eraser, or a piece of bread rolled up. 
Scraping with a razor blade will remove deeper marks. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 
Watercolour — the transparent medium we are studying 
also the picture painted in watercolour 
Wash — a wet application of colour 


Buckle — the bending of the paper into hills and valleys 
after wetting 


Matting — the cutting of a rectangular opening in card-board 
to display the picture 


Mounting — the pasting down of the watercolour on card- 
board to keep it flat 


Sizing — the rendering of a surface to make it non-absorbent 
by coating with a thin solution of glue 


Gesso — a mixture of whiting and glue which can be bought 
prepared and used as a ground for painting 


Art gum — special artist's erasure of soft rubber 
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